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subject can realize how enormously our armory of social knowledge has 
increased in the last two or three generations," says Gilbert Murray in 
his Preface to this anonymous essay. He goes on to tell us that this little 
monograph brought relief to his aching mind and a new hope of a higher 
and better civilization. " If Aristotle were alive," he says, " I should 
have no more doubts." He feels that Aristotle would take the amassed 
knowledge of the last few generations and lead us to the great Synthesis. 

The essayist says that what hinders us to-day from reducing our chaos 
to order is the vastness of the world. The purpose of the essay is to 
inquire whether the human mind must forever remain inadequate to its 
task. The suggestion is made that an instrument of real precision lies 
ready to hand. This instrument is Statistics — the quantitative study of 
social and economic phenomena. Geographic information is increasing 
daily; the jungle is thrown open to inspection; the world has attained 
almost complete geographic self-consciousness. It now behooves man, 
according to this author, to put its affairs into the hands of a group of 
men (and women?) capable of sustained and accurate thinking to plan 
a new order with a view to the common weal. This order should be always 
plastic, open tc readjustments and af ter- thought ; the principle of scientific 
management would be recognized in all departments of life. 

The truth is, this essay is one more effort to make the world and 
humanity conscious of itself as a whole. Statesmen have urged upon us 
to " think imperially " ; this is a call to think " planetarily." It is really 
only a new application of the Christian doctrine in which every man is 
a brother. The most hopeful thing the author says is that " what leading 
intelligences absorb to-day as an idea, to-morrow tingles as an instinct 
through the nerves of the whole race." The great Analysis of our present 
needs and conditions will radiate from brain to brain and reach all who 
are subject to suggestion. 

By a free application of intelligence to the problems of human life we 
may ultimately bring about a complete revaluation of economic and 
political methods to the ultimate improvement of human conditions. 
Once more this author brings to us the truth, now so often reiterated, that 
we may hope realization of it may amount to an instinct in two more 
generations, that the welfare of one is to be found only in the welfare 
of all; that no human soul can truly and permanently flourish at the 
expense of another human soul. 



The New Democracy. .By Walter E. Weyl. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1912. 

The first half of this book is devoted to a summing up of what a 
democratic government has done for us thus far in the States. That m 
the present moment we have not reached an ideal democracy is evident. 
Beside the stately phrases of the Declaration of Independence we hear 
men crying out on all sides upon the sensational inequalities of wealth, 
insane extravagances, strident ostentations, upon our boss-ridden cities, 
pauperism, vice, crime, insanity, and degeneration; the spread of hunger- 
born degradation, the spread of social vice due in numerous instances to 
the force of actual physical want. No one believes, says the author, after 
this century of progress that the children of America are endowed with 
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equal opportunities of life, health, education, fructifying leisure. In the 
place of these we have a resplendent plutocracy. A plutocracy which 
the author defines as a more or less fluctuating group of very wealthy 
men, loosely united (primarily by pecuniary bonds), who through their 
wealth and prestige, and through the allegiance of like-minded but poorer 
men, exert an enormous, if not preponderating, influence over industry, 
politics, and public opinion. The author then reviews what he conceives 
to be the influence of the Plutocracy in Politics, and its practical control 
of public opinion and the press. 

The last half of the book is constructive, and an able presentation of 
the tasks now ahead of democracy in its dealings with class prejudice, 
political and industrial programmes, and finally with social problems. 

Democracy is an experiment, after all, but so far as we have gone in 
it it has had so little chance of development that we can hardly tell 
whether or not it is of ultimate benefit to humanity. 

Dr. Weyl's summing up of the present status of democracy is clear 
and unprejudiced, and will do much toward clarifying and ordering our 
knowledge of the stage which democracy has reached at the present 
moment. 



Democratic England. By Percy Alden. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 

That England is a much more democratic country than our own is a 
hackneyed statement nowadays. Percy Alden's Democratic England is 
an excellent companion to Dr. Weyl's New Democracy. 

The problem to which the democracy of England is addressing itself 
now with great force is that of raising the general standard of comfort. 
To point out by what means this may be accomplished Mr. Alden con- 
stantly turns to the methods of Australia and New Zealand, the most 
successful democracies thus far. That we are on the way to improvement 
may be derived from the statement that at the time of the accession of 
Queen Victoria there was not a single act of Parliament to represent 
the interest of the State in the welfare of the young. Brutal cruelty 
end distressing ignorance were displayed in the treatment of children. 
The efforts of philanthropists like Shaftesbury, Oastler, Sadler, and Robert 
Owen have instituted great changes in this matter. The entire chapter 
on the relation of the State to the child shows how conscientiously Great 
Britain is going to work to take care of her young. The Notification of 
Births Act, the extension of the school age, the child-labor laws, the new 
hygienic measures introduced into the schools, the free feeding in some 
schools (Provision of Meals Act), medical inspection in the schools, the 
municipal swimming-baths, all go to show the great improvement thai 
has come about within fifty years. The whole policy of the present gov- 
ernment is to cut down child labor, to raise the school age, and to insisl 
on technical and manual training which will allow of entry to skilled 
industry later on. 

The book also goes on to show in detail the sympathy and interest of 
the public and the government in the sweated workers, the unemployed, 
the sick, and the aged destitute. There is an exceedingly able chapter on 
housing the poor. 



